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‘CHILD LABOR UNDER THE RECOVERY PROGRAM 


N August 15 General Johnson announced that 

10,000,000 men and women were operating 

under the NRA—in other words, one in every 
four of the adult working population was employed 
under the terms of the blanket code or of codes adopted 
for individual industries. No estimate has yet been 
made of the total number of unemployed who have 
secured work since the adoption of the Recovery Pro- 
gram, although the Federal Department of Labor esti- 
mated that 400,000 factory employees returned to 
work during July. Nor has an estimate been made of 
the extent to which children have been surrendering 
their jobs to adults as a result of the child labor pro- 
visions of the codes. But if the codes are being lived up 
to throughout the country the latter number must be 
close to 100,000. This figure allows for a 25 per cent 
decrease in juvenile employment since the Census of 
1930, and does not include 470,000 children engaged 
in agriculture, nor 40,000 child domestics. 

Following the signing of the cotton textile code on 
July 9, which barred the em- 
ployment of children under 
16 years from that strong- 
hold of child labor, the next 
signal advance for child 
labor was the promulga- 
tion on July 20 of President 
Roosevelt’s blanket agree- 
ment, the first section of 
which provides that children 
under 16 years shall not be 
employed except children be- 
tween 14 and 16 (not in 
manufacturing or mechani- 
cal industries) for not to ex- 
ceed three hours per day, and 
those hours between 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., “in such work as 
will not interfere with hours 
of day school.” Many were 
disappointed that there was 
not a flat 16-year age mini- 
mum with no exceptions, as 
requested by the National 





UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL CODES 


Child Labor Committee, the Children’s Bureau, and 
other groups—but even with the exception, the code 
sets forth a national minimum which up to this year 
had existed in very few states. 

Since then codes with a 16-year age minimum have 
followed thick and fast. Although separate codes are 
being drafted for the many branches of the garment 
industry, all, apparently, will bar the employment of 
children under 16. The code already in force for the 
cloak and suit industry goes further and specifies an 
18-year age minimum for manufacturing employees. If 
a 16-year age minimum were all that is needed to 
eliminate the evils of child labor, there would indeed 
be cause for congratulation. 

But there are other factors in juvenile exploitation 
which have received less attention in the codes. Fol- 
lowing its statement to the NRA on the cotton textile 
code, which, as, first submitted, contained na child 
labor provision, and on the original retail dry goods 
code which likewise specified no age minimum, the 
National Child Labor Com- 
mittee submitted to the NRA 





AL Cpe +36 fbn. 
Courtesy White Plains (N. Y.) Daily Reporter 


a statement of the basic prin- 
ciples which it believed 
should govern child labor 
provisions in the codes: 


I. A 16-year age minimum 
should be included in every in- 
dustrial code and should apply 
to all types of employment in 
the industry; for industries, or 
specific processes in industries, 
where unemployment is espe- 
cially acute, or where the risks 
of employment make advisable 
adult workers, an 18-year age 
minimum should be specified. 





II. Theemployment of learn- 
ers or apprentices should be 
strictly regulated as to the num- 
ber permitted, wages, and length 
of the apprenticeship period. 

III. Wage rates for junior 
workers should be based on the 
capacity of the worker relative 
to adult capacity, and not on an 
arbitrary age basis. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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OUR GOAL—RATIFICATION IN 1935 


ATIFY the Child Labor 
Amendment” is Mrs. 
Roosevelt's plea in the Septem- 
ber issue of the Woman’s Home 
Com panion—especially timely 
this year when the individual 
states have shown conclusively 
that they are in no mood for ad- 
vancing their own child labor standards unless others 
do the same. Despite its universal acclaim when pre- 
sented this summer as part of the National Recovery 
Program, the drive for a 16-year age minimum for 
children entering industry had met with scant success 
a few months earlier as an issue for legislative action 
by the states. But, in contrast to this lethargic attitude 
on state legislation, there was an unexpected revival 
of interest in the Federal Amendment. The states were 
ready, it seems, for higher child labor standards, but 
they feared to take the step alone and place themselves 
at a disadvantage in competition with other states. 
Up to last winter only 6 states had ratified the 
Amendment which was passed by Congress in 1924— 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Montana 
and Wisconsin—largely agricultural states whose in- 
dustries would not be greatly affected by federal legis- 
lation. But in 1933 nine more states have been added 
including several industrial strongholds — Illinois, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon and Washington. 
In 1934 eight states which have not yet acted favor- 
ably upon the Amendment, will meet in regular legis- 
lative sessions and others doubtless will call special 
sessions. And in 1935 all but a handful of state 
legislatures will be in session—a crucial year. 

If the goal of 36 ratifications is reached in 1935 it 
will make possible federal legislation in time to re- 
place the child labor restrictions in the industrial codes 
which will expire that year, according to the terms 
of the Recovery Act. If it be not ratified—then we must 
expect a return to old conditions of child exploitation. 
For previous experience indicates that when a period 
of unemployment begins to abate, the number of chil- 
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dren entering industry tends to increase. And there is 
plenty of evidence to show that when federal control 
of child labor has been exercised Cand that is what, 
in reality, the code provisions are) and such control 
is removed, children flock back to industry. When the 
first Federal Child Labor Law was declared unconsti- 
tutional, there followed a prompt restoration of a 
longer working day for children and an increase in 
the number employed. Moreover, between 1920 
Cwhen the second federal law was in operation) and 
1930, when there was no longer federal regulation, 
the number of children employed in textile establish- 
ments in South Carolina and Georgia increased by 
23.7 and 11.9 per cent, respectively. 


To secure ratification of the Amendment by 1935 
means vigorous effort on the part of every individual 
and organization pledged to work for child protec- 
tion. For we must not be misled by this year’s progress. 
Although nine new states were added to the rostet of 
ratifications, in 15 states resolutions for ratification 
were unsuccessful. This includes the special session 
of the New York Legislature in August, when Gover- 
nor Lehman urged ratification in a special message. 
Despite the general change in public sentiment, 
aroused by the spectacle of children at work while 
adults are unemployed, opposition to the Amendment 
remains. And one of the chief obstacles during the 
coming year will be the very progress that has been 
made under the Recovery Act. For many believe that 
the child labor provisions in the codes mean the per- 
manent elimination of child labor. As the New York 
Times bluntly stated—‘‘The code makes unnecessary 
a constitutional amendment.” Such an attitude over- 
looks the fact that considerable pressure was brought 
to bear before industry “voluntarily” moved to elim- 
inate child labor, (not all industries have done so yet) 
and that, when employers are once more free to fix 
their own wage scales, cheap child labor may again 
become profitable. Once before during an emergency 
the Federal Government, through the War Labor 
Policies Board, adopted child labor standards without 
specific federal legislation. But when this emergency 
terminated, a federal law (since declared unconstitu- 
tional’) became necessary to preserve these standards. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins, with her usual clear 
vision, has foreseen this and has urged immediate 
ratification of the Amendment. “We must bear in 
mind,” she says, “that such an action covers only the 
emergency period, which, under the law, does not ex- 
tend beyond two years, or even less, should President 
Roosevelt by proclamation declare the emergency has 
ended. Consequently, the move for ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment must go on. This is the time 
to make permanent, through the Amendment, a bene- 
ficial change in the standards so as to keep boys and 
girls out of industry and’ give them the chance in life 
to which they are entitled.” 
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SUMMARY OF STATE LEGISLATION 


[i in one legislative spring, catapulted herself 
from the rear to the very front rank of all the 
states in regard to child labor statutes. The new Utah 
law sets a minimum age of 16 years for all employment 
during school hours and in many occupations, includ- 
ing any work in connection with machinery, at any 
time; and a minimum of 18 years for specified danger- 
ous occupations. Work permit provisions and the 44- 
hour week are established for minors under 18, and 
night work is prohibited between 6 p.m. and 7 a.m. 
except for boys over 16 years. Children over 14. may 
work without permits in agriculture or domestic ser- 
vice outside of school hours, and may harvest as early 
as 5 a.m. Street trading is prohibited for girls under 16 
and boys under 12, except that boys between 10 and 12 
years may distribute papers over fixed routes. Double 
compensation is provided for minors injured while 
illegally employed. Due to Utah’s excellent school 
standards and slight degree of industrialization, the 
number of children under 16 affected by the new law 
will be comparatively small. The new law provides a 
needed weapon, however, against the occasional ex- 
ploitation of young children, and safeguards the em- 
ployment of older girls and boys. 


Doubtless more children will be affected in Wiscon- 
sin, the only other state to enact a 16-year minimum for 
child employment in 1933. In Wisconsin, the amended 
law requires all children between 14 and 16 who 
formerly attended vocational schools half time and 
worked half time, to attend vocational school (Cor 
regulation high school) full time. Children between 
14 and 16 who have completed the eighth grade may 
still leave school to work on a farm, but cannot obtain 
permits for other employment unless the highest course 
available has been completed. 


Connecticut reduced somewhat the working hours 
for minors under 16 and women in mercantile estab- 
lishments, restaurants, cafes, public dining rooms, bar- 
ber shops, etc., but the new hours are still very long— 
a 52-hour week and 9-hour day, with 10 hours allowed 
one day a week. A new tenement home work law 
requires the licensing of homes and the recording of 
names and addresses of home workers and amounts 
paid, and places all home workers under the provi- 
sions of the child labor and working-hour laws, with 
a $500 penalty for firms violating the law. Minor 
changes in work permit requirements were also made. 


Other important statutes enacted in 1933 include: 
_ Double compensation for minors under 18 injured while 
illegally employed in New Hampshire and Indiana. 

Mandatory minimum wage systems applying to minors 
under 21 years and women in Connecticut, Illinois, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio and Utah. Wis- 
consin strengthened its minimum wage law. 


Working-hour or night work provisions strengthened in 


Massachusetts (leather manufacturing), Indiana, Minnesota, 
New Mexico and Texas. 

Penalties imposed for violation of street trades law in 
Minnesota; and for violation of law prohibiting dangerous 
occupations for minors under 18 in New Jersey. 

A Child Welfare Commission, without compensation, 
created in Indiana to study conditions and make recom- 
mendations. 


Ratification of the Federal Child Labor Amendment by 
9 states (see page 2). 

Numerous attempts to break down educational 
statutes were successfully checked, in the face of what 
threatened to be a general panic of economy measures. 


On the other hand, bills to establish 16 years as the 
minimum age for employment during school hours 
were defeated in Connecticut, Illinois, lowa, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, and Texas. Revisions of the entire child 
labor law failed in Nevada, New Hampshire, and 
Tennessee. Bills reducing working hours for minors 
or for girls over 16 and women were defeated in at 
least 14 states. 


As the score stands now, the year shows definite, if 
slow, progress in strengthening state child labor laws. 
The record seems unimpressive in comparison with the 
wide-sweeping child labor provisions of the national 
recovery codes. Nevertheless, state laws are perma- 
nent and enforceable instruments, as valid in normal 
times as they are during an emergency. 


CONFERENCE ON FINANCING 
EDUCATION 


NATIONAL Conference on the Financing of 

Education was held at Columbia University, July 
31 to August 11, under the auspices of the Joint Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education, with John K. 
Norton as Chairman. The program drawn up by the 
Conference is expected to exert a profound influence 
on the trend of school support in the United States 
during the next two years. The program contains, in 
addition to concrete recommendations as to methods 
of educational financing, the following planks: 
Universal Education. Funds to provide every child and youth 
a complete educational opportunity from early childhood to 
the age at which employment is possible and socially desir- 
able. This right to be preserved regardless of residence, race, 
or economic status, and to constitute an inalienable claim on 
the resources of local, state and national governments. 


Open Schools. For every child deprived of education by 
emergency conditions beyond the control of his own com- 
munity and state, immediate restoration of these rights 
through assistance from the Federal Government to the state 
concerned. 


Federal Support. Sufficient federal support for the schools 
of the several states to protect the nation’s interest in an edu- 
cated citizenship, without federal control over state and loca! 
educational policies. 
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THE SUGAR HEARING 


T the hearing on the Sugar Stabilization Agree- 
A ment held August 10 and 11, the child labor rep- 
resentatives created the sensation of the day. Briefs 
were presented by Mr. Gibbons and by Miss Lenroot 
of the Children’s Bureau, and Leo Rodriguez, a Colo- 
rado beet worker, made a statement on conditions in 
the beet fields. Mr. Gibbons, who directed the inves- 
tigations of the National Child Labor Committee in 
the Colorado beet fields in 1924, spent most of last 
June and July revisiting some of the same localities. 
His article (page 5) includes a part of the material 
which he presented at the hearing. 


Rodriguez, who has worked in beets since 1903, 
said: 

We can’t make a living in beets under the present condi- 
tions. Therefore all those working beets have to apply for 
relief... . A man with a family has got to work his children 
whether they are big or little... . I hope it will come from 
this meeting that there will be better wages, so that I can 
work alone and send my children to school . . . and feed 
them reasonably. 


A telegram from Colorado to Harry L. Hopkins of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration was 
read at the hearing: 


Re beet workers, reports have now been received from 
Boulder and Morgan Counties. Boulder reports 221 families 
working on contracts all received federal relief last winter. 
Part of 127 growers also assisted with federal funds. Twenty- 
five families have received relief all summer while working 
regularly at wages insufficient for minimum necessities of life. 
Three hundred of above 348 families will require relief for 
seven months during coming winter. Morgan County reports 
300 of 500 beet worker families received federal unemploy- 
ment relief last winter. One hundred families will need 
relief for three months during coming winter. 


A letter received by Mr. Hopkins from the State 
Emergency Welfare Relief Commission of Michigan 
describes very similar conditions in Michigan beet 


fields. 


Several of the administration officials present at the 
hearing expressed themselves as entirely in sympathy 
with the demand of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee that any agreement stabilizing sugar production 
and prices should take into account decent working 
conditions and wages for beet workers, with the aboli- 
tion of child labor. If the final agreement includes 
such a clause, it will usher in a new epoch for one of 
the most exploited groups of child laborers in America. 


Mr. Dinwiddie attended a second hearing held Aug- 
ust 29 and 30, and presented recommendations pre- 
pared by the National Child Labor Committee and the 
Children’s Bureau, and endorsed by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, the American Federation 
of Labor, and the Labor Advisory Board of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. 





SWEATSHOP INVESTIGATIONS 
Pennsylvania 


HE Sweatshop Committee appointed by the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, after hearings held through- 
out the State over a period of six weeks, concluded that 
sweatshops do “unfairly exploit the labor of women 
and children, menace the health and the dignity of 
childhood and womanhood, and enter into unfair com- 
petition with reputable business.’’ The Committee will 
submit recommendations to the next legislature. 
One tangible benefit of Pennsylvania’s war against 
the sweatshops appears in the appointment of Miss 
Charlotte Carr as Secretary of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor and Industry. Miss Carr had held 
the office of Deputy Secretary since Governor Pinchot 
took office a second time. The secretaryship became 
vacant when Dr. A. M. Northrup’s resignation was 
accepted after he had protested against Miss Carr's 
activities in handling strike situations. “Any challenge 
made against the rights of the working people is a 
challenge that I cannot ignore,” the Governor states. 
Secretary of Labor Perkins wired: “In these days of 
industrial problems . . . Miss Carr will bring to her 
new position ability, experience and courage.” 


Nine-State Survey 


The Federal Department of Labor made a quick 
survey of conditions in the shirt industry early in July. 
About 20,000 pay-roll records were examined, show- 
ing that half of the workers earned less than $7.40 in 
a busy week. The median of earnings was highest in 
New York, $9; and lowest in Delaware, $5.50. Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Missouri, and Indiana, fell in between. In Penn- 
sylvania an establishment was found where half the 
women employees earned less than $2 a week! In gen- 
eral, wages were lowest in rural places. 

Both Pennsylvania and Connecticut were found to 
use many 14- and 15-year-old girls in shirt factories. 
In one Pennsylvania plant, 30 per cent of the female 
workers were under 16 years of age. 


NEW YORK LAUNDRY WAGE 


Aricy by the Laundry Minimum Wage Board 
appointed under the new New York Minimum 
Wage Law was made public August 23 by the State 
Department of Labor. It calls for a minimum wage 
of 31 cents hourly for a work week of 40 hours or 
less in New York City and 272 cents elsewhere in 
the state. Overtime however would be allowed at the 
same hourly rate up to 45 hours, and at time-and-a- 
half in excess of 45 hours. The basic minimum wage 
would thus be $12.40 in New York City and $11 else- 
where. It is estimated that it would mean an increase 
in wages for about 80 per cent of the laundry em- 
ployees in the state. Before the report becomes effec- 
tive public hearings must be held on it. 
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THE PRICE OF BEET SUGAR 


By CHARLES E. GIBBONS 
Director, Department of Investigation, National Child Labor Committee 


HE growing of sugar 

beets is today, and 
has been in the past, 
predicated upon child 
labor. Beets are grown 
under a contract system. 
There are two contracts 
—one between the pro- 
ducer (farmer or grow- 
er) and the processor 
(sugar company) and 
the other between the 
producer and laborer. In 
Colorado the contract 
for hand labor on sugar 
beets is usually signed 
by the father of a fam- 
ily, and the number of 
acres to be worked is 
determined largely by the number of workers in his 
family. Practically all children from eight years up are 
counted in as workers, as well as most of the mothers. 
The sugar companies and growers thus avoid all re- 
sponsibility for legal protective measures which chil- 
dren in factories would be entitled to. As a result, 
regulation of ages and hours of employment of chil- 
dren in the beet fields is determined not by the wel- 
fare of the children but by the pressure of a rate of 
pay so low that it forces the use of child labor. In fact, 
even with the children working, many families would 
starve during the winter except for federal relief. 

In 34 families of beet workers visited this summer, 
85 per cent of all children between 7 and 15 years 
of age, and one-half of the mothers were field laborers. 
Twenty-three per cent of these 90 children were below 
10 years of age and more than 33 per cent under 11 
years. Yet these fields were being cultivated under a 
contract specifying that no child under 11 years of 
age should be employed! 

The hours young children work in the beet fields 
are crucially long. The twelve hour day is usual—from 
6 a.m. to 7 p.m. with an hour off at noon. In some 
families the youngest children are allowed extra time 
off in the middle of the day when the sun is hottest, 
but frequently they must work as long as the adults 
do. And the sun in a dry-land country can beat down 
with intense fierceness. 

The total family income for beet-working families 
has always been notoriously low, but within the past 
two years it has been reduced below starvation level. 
Taking the acreage for 33 families interviewed dur- 

ing June and July, at the prevailing rate of $12 per 
acre, it is found that the average annual income from 





In this family, a fine type of Latin-American, the father, Phillip, 14, Jennie, 13, 
Ben, 11, Consuello, 9, Bert, 8, all work on beets. The mother and the three 
youngest children, ranging from 2 to 6 years, do not work. They were supposed 
to receive $15 a month from May to October on a 30-acre contract, with the 
balance (about $270) at harvest time; but up to July 1, they had actually 
received only $17 and did not know when they would get more. They owed 
$100 on groceries. Last winter they were on relief for four months, at $15 a 
month. The father said, ‘‘I consider my children well dressed if I have one pair 
of overalls for each of them.’’ They live on beans and bread (tortilla) with fresh 
meat once Or twice a month. 





work in beets is now $53 
per person, and less than 
$78 per worker. In 1924, 
the National Child La- 
bor Committee found 
the average income per 
person to be $129. In 
other words, the average 
income per person in 
1933 1s only 41 per cent 
of what it was in 1924. 
The disgracefully low 
levels reported then 
caused strong protest 
against the injustice to 
beet workers. Today the 
wage represents an ut- 
terly inhuman and inde- 
fensible exploitation of 
human beings: less than 15 cents a day per person, 
from which the whole of life’s wants must be met. 
Obviously, when an average is given, some must re- 
ceive less. In a family of ten there were six working; 
the average income per person was $36 a year. In a 
family of nine, seven were working; the yearly income 
per person was less than $24. 

The housing situation has always been bad in the 
beet fields; it is growing worse if anything because 
many growers have not been keeping up repairs. The 
conditions of overcrowding in some of the shacks are 
almost unbelievable. In one of the colonies put up on 
sugar company land in the Arkansas Valley, for in- 
stance, there are 52 two-room houses; 87 families live 
in them. In another there are 28 two-room houses; 42 
families live in them. This means that about one out 
of each two families has only one room. 

The low wage has forced most of the families to 
live continuously under a credit system. They must 
buy practically everything on time, with the result that 
they are seldom out of debt. They can buy only at the 
one store; they must pay the higher credit prices. This 
has created deep dissatisfaction. Formerly, there were 
two important buying times for beet working families 
—after the blocking and thinning was done, usually 
early in July; and after the pulling and topping was 
done, usually in late November. At these times they 
laid in enough staple supplies, such as beans, flour, 
lard, bacon, coffee, sugar, to run them until their next 
payment was due. A mother in a family of six said: “I 
can take five dollars in cash and buy more at the cheap 
stores than I can for seven dollars at the credit store.” 
But the sugar companies no longer pay a flat price per 
(Continued on page 8) 
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OUR GOAL—RATIFICATION IN 1935 


‘6T)ATIFY the Child Labor 

Amendment” is Mrs. 
Roosevelt's plea in the Septem- 
‘ber issue of the Woman’s Home 
Com panion—especially timely 
this year when the individual 
states have shown conclusively 
that they are in no mood for ad- 
vancing their own child labor standards unless others 
do the same. Despite its universal acclaim when pre- 
sented this summer as part of the National Recovery 
Program, the drive for a 16-year age minimum for 
children entering industry had met with scant success 
a few months earlier as an issue for legislative action 
by the states. But, in contrast to this fethargic attitude 
on state legislation, there was an unexpected revival 
of interest in the Federal Amendment. The states were 
ready, it seems, for higher child labor standards, but 
they feared to take the step alone and place themselves 
at a disadvantage in competition with other states. 

Up to last winter only 6 states had ratified the 
Amendment which was passed by Congress in 1924— 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Montana 
and Wisconsin—largely agricultural states whose in- 
dustries would not be greatly affected by federal legis- 
lation. But in 1933 nine more states have been added 
including several industrial strongholds — Illinois, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon and Washington. 

In 1934 eight states which have not yet acted favor- 
ably upon the Amendment, will meet in regular legis- 
lative sessions and others doubtless will call special 
sessions. And in 1935 all but a handful of state 
legislatures will be in session—a crucial year. 

If the goal of 36 ratifications is reached in 1935 it 
will make possible federal legislation in time to re- 
place the child labor restrictions in the industrial codes 
which will expire that year, according to the terms 
of the Recovery Act. If it be not ratified—then we must 
expect a return to old conditions of child exploitation. 
For previous experience indicates that when a period 
of unemployment begins to abate, the number of chil- 
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dren entering industry tends to increase. And there is 
plenty of evidence to show that when federal control 
of child labor has been exercised (and that is what, 
in reality, the code provisions are) and such control 
is removed, children flock back to industry. When the 
first Federal Child Labor Law was declared unconsti- 
tutional, there followed a prompt restoration of a 
longer working day for children and an increase in 
the number employed. Moreover, between 1920 
Cwhen the second federal law was in operation) and 
1930, when there was no longer federal regulation, 
the number of children employed in textile establish- 
ments in South Carolina and Georgia increased by 
23.7 and 11.9 per cent, respectively. 


To secure ratification of the Amendment by 1935 
means vigorous effort on the part of every individual 
and organization pledged to work for child protec- 
tion. For we must not be misled by this year’s progress. 
Although nine new states were added to the roster of 
ratifications, in 15 states resolutions for ratification 
were unsuccessful. This includes the special session 
of the New York Legislature in August, when Gover- 
nor Lehman urged ratification in a special message. 
Despite the general change in public sentiment, 
aroused by the spectacle of children at work while 
adults are unemployed, opposition to the Amendment 
remains. And one of the chief obstacles during the 
coming year will be the very progress that has been 
made under the Recovery Act. For many believe that 
the child labor provisions in the codes mean the per- 
manent elimination of child labor. As the New York 
Times bluntly stated—‘““The code makes unnecessary 
a constitutional amendment.” Such an attitude over- 
looks the fact that considerable pressure was brought 
to bear before industry ‘‘voluntarily” moved to elim- 
inate child labor, Cnot all industries have done so yet) 
and that, when employers are once more free to fix 
their own wage scales, cheap child labor may again 
become profitable. Once before during an emergency 
the Federal Government, through the War Labor 
Policies Board, adopted child labor standards without 
specific federal legislation. But when this emergency 
terminated, a federal law (since declared unconstitu- 
tional’) became necessary to preserve these standards. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins, with her usual clear 
vision, has foreseen this and has urged immediate 
ratification of the Amendment. “We must bear in 
mind,” she says, ‘that such an action covers only the 
emergency period, which, under the law, does not ex- 
tend beyond two years, or even less, should President 
Roosevelt by proclamation declare the emergency has 
ended. Consequently, the move for ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment must go on. This is the time 
to make permanent, through the Amendment, a bene- 
ficial change in the standards so as to keep boys and 
girls out of industry and give them the chance in life 
to which they are entitled.” 
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SUMMARY OF STATE LEGISLATION 


LJ TAH, in one legislative spring, catapulted herself 
from the rear to the very front rank of all the 
states in regard to child labor statutes. The new Utah 
law sets a minimum age of 16 years for all employment 
during school hours and in many occupations, includ- 
ing any work in connection with machinery, at any 
time; and a minimum of 18 years for specified danger- 
ous occupations. Work permit provisions and the 44- 
hour week are established for minors under 18, and 
night work is prohibited between 6 p.m. and 7 a.m. 
except for boys over 16 years. Children over 14.may 
work without permits in agriculture or domestic ser- 
vice outside of school hours, and may harvest as early 
as 5 a.m. Street trading is prohibited for girls under 16 
and boys under 12, except that boys between 10 and 12 
years may distribute papers over fixed routes. Double 
compensation is provided for minors injured while 
illegally employed. Due to Utah’s excellent school 
standards and slight degree of industrialization, the 
number of children under 16 affected by the new law 
will be comparatively small. The new law provides a 
needed weapon, however, against the occasional ex- 
ploitation of young children, and safeguards the em- 
ployment of older girls and boys. 


Doubtless more children will be affected in Wiscon- 
sin, the only other state to enact a 16-year minimum for 
child employment in 1933. In Wisconsin, the amended 
law requires all children between 14 and 16 who 
formerly attended vocational schools half time and 
worked half time, to attend vocational school (or 
regulation high school) full time. Children between 
14 and 16 who have completed the eighth grade may 
still leave school to work on a farm, but cannot obtain 
permits for other employment unless the highest course 
available has been completed. 


Connecticut reduced somewhat the working hours 
for minors under 16 and women in mercantile estab- 
lishments, restaurants, cafes, public dining rooms, bar- 
ber shops, etc., but the new hours are still very long— 
a 52-hour week and 9-hour day, with 10 hours allowed 
one day a week. A new tenement home work law 
requires the licensing of homes and the recording of 
names and addresses of home workers and amounts 
paid, and places all home workers under the provi- 
sions of the child labor and working-hour laws, with 
a $500 penalty for firms violating the law. Minor 
changes in work permit requirements were also made. 

Other important statutes enacted in 1933 include: 

Double compensation for minors under 18 injured while 
illegally employed in New Hampshire and Indiana. 


Mandatory minimum wage systems applying to minors 
under 21 years and women in Connecticut, Illinois, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio and Utah. Wis- 
consin strengthened its minimum wage law. 


Working-hour or night work provisions strengthened in 





Massachusetts (leather manufacturing), Indiana, Minnesota, 
New Mexico and Texas. 

Penalties imposed for violation of street trades law in 
Minnesota; and for violation of law prohibiting dangerous 
occupations for minors under 18 in New Jersey. 

A Child Welfare Commission, without compensation, 
created in Indiana to study conditions and make recom- 
mendations. 


Ratification of the Federal Child Labor Amendment by 
9 states (see page 2). 

Numerous attempts to break down educational 
statutes were successfully checked, in the face of what 
threatened to be a general panic of economy measures. 


On the other hand, bills to establish 16 years as the 
minimum age for employment during school hours 
were defeated in Connecticut, Illinois, lowa, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, and Texas. Revisions of the entire child 
labor law failed in Nevada, New Hampshire, and 
Tennessee. Bills reducing working hours for minors 
or for girls over 16 and women were defeated in at 
least 14 states. 


As the score stands now, the year shows definite, if 
slow, progress in strengthening state child labor laws. 
The record seems unimpressive in comparison with the 
wide-sweeping child labor provisions of the national 
recovery codes. Nevertheless, state laws are perma- 
nent and enforceable instruments, as valid in normal 
times as they are during an emergency. 


CONFERENCE ON FINANCING 
EDUCATION 


NATIONAL Conference on the Financing of 

Education was held at Columbia University, July 
31 to August 11, under the auspices of the Joint Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education, with John K. 
Norton as Chairman. The program drawn up by the 
Conference is expected to exert a profound influence 
on the trend of school support in the United States 
during the next two years. The program contains, in 
addition to concrete recommendations as to methods 
of educational financing, the following planks: 
Universal Education. Funds to provide every child and youth 
a complete educational opportunity from early childhood to 
the age at which employment is possible and socially desir- 
able. This right to be preserved regardless of residence, race, 
or economic status, and to constitute an inalienable claim on 
the resources of local, state and national governments. 
Open Schools. For every child deprived of education by 
emergency conditions beyond the control of his own com- 
munity and state, immediate restoration of these rights 
through assistance from the Federal Government to the state 
concerned. 


Federal Support. Sufficient federal support for the schools 
of the several states to protect the nation’s interest in an edu- 
cated citizenship, without federal control over state and local 
educational policies. 
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THE SUGAR HEARING 


A the hearing on the Sugar Stabilization Agree- 
ment held August 10 and 11, the child labor rep- 
resentatives created the sensation of the day. Briefs 
were presented by Mr. Gibbons and by Miss Lenroot 
of the Children’s Bureau, and Leo Rodriguez, a Colo- 
rado beet worker, made a statement on conditions in 
the beet fields. Mr. Gibbons, who directed the inves- 
tigations of the National Child Labor Committee in 
the Colorado beet fields in 1924, spent most of last 
June and July revisiting some of the same localities. 
His article (page 5) includes a part of the material 
which he presented at the hearing. 


Rodriguez, who has worked in beets since 1903, 
said: 

We can’t make a living in beets under the present condi- 
tions. Therefore all those working beets have to apply for 
relief... . A man with a family has got to work his children 
whether they are big or little. . . . I hope it will come from 
this meeting that there will be better wages, so that I can 
work alone and send my children to school . . . and feed 
them reasonably. 


A telegram from Colorado to Harry L. Hopkins of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration was 
read at the hearing: 


Re beet workers, reports have now been received from 
Boulder and Morgan Counties. Boulder reports 221 families 
working on contracts all received federal relief last winter. 
Part of 127 growers also assisted with federal funds. Twenty- 
five families have received relief all summer while working 
regularly at wages insufficient for minimum necessities of life. 
Three hundred of above 348 families will require relief for 
seven months during coming winter. Morgan County reports 
300 of 500 beet worker families received federal unemploy- 
ment relief last winter. One hundred families will need 
relief for three months during coming winter. 


A letter received by Mr. Hopkins from the State 
Emergency Welfare Relief Commission of Michigan 


describes very similar conditions in Michigan beet 
fields. 


Several of the administration officials present at the 
hearing expressed themselves as entirely in sympathy 
with the demand of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee that any agreement stabilizing sugar production 
and prices should take into account decent working 
conditions and wages for beet workers, with the aboli- 
tion of child labor. If the final agreement includes 
such a clause, it will usher in a new epoch for one of 
the most exploited groups of child laborers in America. 


Mr. Dinwiddie attended a second hearing held Aug- 
ust 29 and 30, and presented recommendations pre- 
pared by the National Child Labor Committee and the 
Chiidren’s Bureau, and endorsed by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, the American Federation 
of Labor, and the Labor Advisory Board of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. 


SWEATSHOP INVESTIGATIONS 
Pennsylvania 


HE Sweatshop Committee appointed by the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, after hearings held through- 
out the State over a period of six weeks, concluded that 
sweatshops do “unfairly exploit the labor of women 
and children, menace the health and the dignity of 
childhood and womanhood, and enter into unfair com- 
petition with reputable business.’’ The Committee will 
submit recommendations to the next legislature. 
One tangible benefit of Pennsylvania’s war against 
the sweatshops appears in the appointment of Miss 
Charlotte Carr as Secretary of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor and Industry. Miss Carr had held 
the office of Deputy Secretary since Governor Pinchot 
took office a second time. The secretaryship became 
vacant when Dr. A. M. Northrup’s resignation was 
accepted after he had protested against Miss Carr’s 
activities in handling strike situations. ‘Any challenge 
made against the rights of the working people is a 
challenge that I cannot ignore,” the Governor states. 
Secretary of Labor Perkins wired: “In these days of 
industrial problems . . . Miss Carr will bring to her 
new position ability, experience and courage.” 


Nine-State Survey 


The Federal Department of Labor made a quick 
survey of conditions in the shirt industry early in July. 
About 20,000 pay-roll records were examined, show- 
ing that half of the workers earned less than $7.40 in 
a busy week. The median of earnings was highest in 
New York, $9; and lowest in Delaware, $5.50. Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Missouri, and Indiana, fell in between. In Penn- 
sylvania an establishment was found where half the 
women employees earned less than $2 a week! In gen- 
eral, wages were lowest in rural places. 

Both Pennsylvania and Connecticut were found to 
use many 14- and 15-year-old girls in shirt factories. 
In one Pennsylvania plant, 30 per cent of the female 
workers were under 16 years of age. 


NEW YORK LAUNDRY WAGE 


REPORT by the Laundry Minimum Wage Board 
appointed under the new New York Minimum 
Wage Law was made public August 23 by the State 
Department of Labor. It calls for a minimum wage 
of 31 cents hourly for a work week of 40 hours or 
less in New York City and 27!4 cents elsewhere in 
the state. Overtime however would be allowed at the 
same hourly rate up to 45 hours, and at time-and-a- 
half in excess of 45 hours. The basic minimum wage 
would thus be $12.40 in New York City and $11 else- 
where. It is estimated that it would mean an increase 
in wages for about 80 per cent of the laundry em- 
ployees in the state. Before the report becomes effec- 
tive public hearings must be held on it. 
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THE PRICE OF BEET SUGAR 


By CHARLES E. GIBBONS 
Director, Department of Investigation, National Child Labor Committee 


HE growing of sugar 

beets is today, and 
has been in the past, 
predicated upon child 
labor. Beets are grown 
under a contract system. 
There are two contracts 
—one between the pro- 
ducer (farmer or grow- 
er) and the processor 
(sugar company) and 
the other between the 
producer and laborer. In 
Colorado the contract 
for hand labor on sugar 
beets is usually signed 
by the father of a fam- 
ily, and the number of 
acres to be worked is 
determined largely by the number of workers in his 
family. Practically all children from eight years up are 
counted in as workers, as well as most of the mothers. 
The sugar companies and growers thus avoid all re- 
sponsibility for legal protective measures which chil- 
dren in factories would be entitled to. As a result, 
regulation of ages and hours of employment of chil- 
dren in the beet fields is determined not by the wel- 
fare of the children but by the pressure of a rate of 
pay so low that it forces the use of child labor. In fact, 
even with the children working, many families would 
starve during the winter except for federal relief. 

In 34 families of beet workers visited this summer, 
85 per cent of all children between 7 and 15 years 
of age, and one-half of the mothers were field laborers. 
Twenty-three per cent of these 90 children were below 
10 years of age and more than 33 per cent under 11 
years. Yet these fields were being cultivated under a 
contract specifying that no child under 11 years of 
age should be employed! 

The hours young children work in the beet fields 
are crucially long. The twelve hour day is usual—from 
6 a.m. to 7 p.m. with an hour off at noon. In some 
families the youngest children are allowed extra time 
off in the middle of the day when the sun is hottest, 
but frequently they must work as long as the adults 
do. And the sun in a dry-land country can beat down 
with intense fierceness. 

The total family income for beet-working families 
has always been notoriously low, but within the past 
two years it has been reduced below starvation level. 
Taking the acreage for 33 families interviewed dur- 
ing June and July, at the prevailing rate of $12 per 
acre, it is found that the average annual income from 


b 


In this family, a fine type of Latin-American, the father, Phillip, 14, Jennie, 13, 
Ben, 11, Consuello, 9, Bert, 8, all work on beets. The mother and the three 
youngest children, ranging from 2 to 6 years, do not work. They were supposed 
to receive $15 a month from May to October on a 30-acre contract, with the 
balance (about $270) at harvest time; but up to July 1, they had actually 
received only $17 and did not know when they would get more. They owed 
$100 on groceries. Last winter they were on relief for four months, at $15 a 
month. The father said, ‘‘I consider my children well dressed if I have one pair 
of overalls for each of them.’’ They live on beans and bread (tortilla) with fresh 
meat once or twice a month. 


work in beets is now $53 
per person, and less than 
$78 per worker. In 1924, 
the National Child La- 
bor Committee found 
the average income per 
person to be $129. In 
other words, the average 
income per person in 
1933 is only 41 per cent 
of what it was in 1924. 
The disgracefully low 
levels reported then 
caused strong protest 
against the injustice to 
beet workers. Today the 
wage represents an ut- 
terly inhuman and inde- 
fensible exploitation of 
human beings: less than 15 cents a day per person, 
from which the whole of life’s wants must be met. 
Obviously, when an average is given, some must re- 
ceive less. In a family of ten there were six working; 
the average income per person was $36 a year. In a 
family of nine, seven were working; the yearly income 
per person was less than $24. 

The housing situation has always been bad in the 
beet fields; it is growing worse if anything because 
many growers have not been keeping up repairs. The 
conditions of overcrowding in some of the shacks are 
almost unbelievable. In one of the colonies put up on 
sugar company land in the Arkansas Valley, for in- 
stance, there are 52 two-room houses; 87 families live 
in them. In another there are 28 two-room houses; 42 
families live in them. This means that about one out 
of each two families has only one room. 

The low wage has forced most of the families to 
live continuously under a credit system. They must 
buy practically everything on time, with the result that 
they are seldom out of debt. They can buy only at the 
one store; they must pay the higher credit prices. This 
has created deep dissatisfaction. Formerly, there were 
two important buying times for beet working families 
—after the blocking and thinning was done, usually 
early in July; and after the pulling and topping was 
done, usually in late November. At these times they 
laid in enough staple supplies, such as beans, flour, 
lard, bacon, coffee, sugar, to run them until their next 
payment was due. A mother in a family of six said: “I 
can take five dollars in cash and buy more at the cheap 
stores than I can for seven dollars at the credit store.” 
But the sugar companies no longer pay a flat price per 
(Continued on page 8) 
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CHILD LABOR UNDER THE RECOVERY PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 1) 


Concrete suggestions to carry out these principles in 
individual codes have been submitted by the National 
Child Labor Committee to the NRA and representa- 
tives of the Commiittee have appeared at hearings on 
codes for the major child-employing industries. 


Learners” in Manu facturin g 


One chief difficulty in the codes, from the child 
labor standpoint, is the question of “learners.” For the 
sweatshops which have flourished so notoriously dur- 
ing these years of depression have thrived on “learn- 
ers” taken on at a pittance, only to be dismissed at the 
end of their learning period and replaced with other 
“learners” —often experienced operators, new only to 
the particular sweatshop which employed them. 

The National Child Labor Committee has insisted 
therefore that in the recovery codes, the exemption of 
any group of workers from the minimum wage, either 
upon the basis of their status as learners, or simply as 
minors, is a dangerous policy and must be carefully 
safeguarded. Such safeguards include: a definite re- 
striction on the length of the learning period; a mini- 
mum rate of pay for learners; and limitation of the 
percentage of employees who may be learners. The 
lack of any one of these three safeguards leaves a loop- 
hole through which sweatshop operators are enabled 
to secure cheap labor by exploiting minors or employ- 
ing skilled workers under the guise of “learners.” 

Over 500 complaints had been received by August 
15 of violations in the cotton textile code, including 
the classification of experienced operators as ‘‘learn- 
ers.” The following affidavits are among those re- 
ceived from Georgia textile workers: 

I do certify that I am an experienced creeler formerly 
employed in the X mills at . Was discharged 
August 1, 1933, for refusal to sign a learners’ agreement and 
for demanding the minimum wages of $12 for a full week’s 
work of 40 hours. 

I, a competent pow frame hand with ten years’ experi- 
ence, am employed in the X mills at asa 
speeder frame hand. After the adoption of the regulations of 
the cotton textile code I was forced to sign a learners’ agree- 
ment waiving all my rights under the code to hold my job. 

Other reports mention a Texas company which dis- 
charged a group of employees on July 29 with the 
understanding that if they wanted work, they could 
come back for six weeks as learners; of another com- 
pany in Georgia which forced most of its employees, 
under threat of lay-off, to sign learners’ agreements, 
although these same workers had been employed in 
that very mill from four to twenty-five years. A Rhode 
Island company discharged all its workers, telling 
them they could come back as learners if they wished. 

In contrast with inadequate learners’ restrictions in 
the cotton textile code, the code for wool textiles, 
approved a few weeks later, allows no exception from 








the minimum wage rates for learners or any other class 
of workers. The lace manufacturing code, on the other 
hand, offers an example of learners’ provisions care- 
fully restricted: the learning period to six weeks; 
learners’ pay to not less than 80 per cent of the basic 
rate; and the number of learners to one for every six 
craftsmen. 


“Junior Employees” in Merchandising 


In merchandising industries, the junior employee 
is in a position like that of the learner in manufactur- 
ing. The code originally prepared by the National Dry 
Goods Association, which it was said would be used 
as a model by other retail groups, specified no age 
minimum whatever, although in 1930 more than 
25,417 children under 16 years were employed in 
stores, of whom 15 per cent were under 14 years. 
Moreover, it specified a decidedly lower wage rate for 
junior employees Cdefined as workers under 18 years) 
than for adult workers, male or female. The National 
Child Labor Committee protested this code, pointing 
out that such a policy would result in the replacement 
of adult labor by low paid juvenile labor in many types 
of work for which only a very short period of training 
is required—thus defeating one of the fundamental 
objectives of the Recovery Act. A new code submitted 
by the retail groups carries a 16-year age minimum, 
except for workers 14 to 16 years three hours a day 
outside of school hours. After a second revision, the 
wage clause for junior workers permits for workers 16 
to 18 years a wage rate of $2.00 a week lower than 
the basic rate, for the first twelve months of their 
employment; and $1.00 a week lower for workers over 
18 years who have had less than twelve months’ ex- 
perience. The number of such employees, however, is 
not regulated. 


Industrial Home Work 


One of the most far-reaching innovations that has 
come with the codes is the elimination of the home 
work system in the major garment industries. Child 
labor is an inevitable accompaniment of industrial 
home work, and the work is done under such condi- 
tions that enforcement of the child labor law is virtu- 
ally impossible. It is hoped that all industries in which 
home work is a factor will follow the lead of the 
cloak and suit and other garment industries in elimi- 
nating it without qualification. 


18-Year Age for Hazardous Employment 


Bituminous Coal. The first code submitted for the 


bituminous coal industry merely provided that “no 
person under 16 years shall be employed inside a 
mine.” Approximately 12,000 boys under 18 were 
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employed as operators in bituminous coal mines in 
1930 and in view of the hazards of such employment, 
the National Child Labor Committee urged that the 
minimum age be set at 18 years. The frequency rate 
for industrial accidents in this industry in 1932 was 
48.28, as compared with 13.20 for industry as a whole, 
and the severity rate was 9.24 as compared with 1.59 
for industry as a whole. A study of accidents to boys 
under 18 employed in Pennsylvania coal mines made 
in 1930 by the Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
showed that in the bituminous industry nearly one boy 
in every five was injured, and the accident rate for 
boys under 18 was higher than for all workers. 


Lumber Industry. This is another industry in which 
the National Child Labor Committee requested an 18- 
year age minimum. In 1930, over 5,000 boys under 
18 were employed as lumbermen, raftsmen and wood- 
choppers and over 21,000 in saw and planing mills 
and woodworking factories. Yet accident rates indi- 
cate that such work constitutes extremely hazardous 
employment. The accident frequency rate in 1932 was 
66.46 for logging, 42.86 for saw- and planing-mills 
and 15.86 for woodworking industries, as compared 
with 13.20 for all industry. The approved code con- 
tains a modified 18-year age minimum which, how- 
ever, allows boys over 16 to work in the wooden box 
division, in non-hazardous occupations during school 
vacations or if there are no wage earners 18 years of 
age or over in their families. 


Steel Industry. Although the steel industry as a whole 
has not a high accident rate, there are a number of 
departments in the industry for which the accident rate 
is extremely high. It is not possible to determine how 
many of the 5,000 workers under 18 listed by the 
Census as employed in steel rolling mills and blast 
furnaces are engaged in hazardous processes, but the 
National Child Labor Committee urged that, for those 
departments in the steel industry in which the accident 
rate is high, 18 years be specified as the minimum age 
for employment. The recovery code for the steel indus- 
try, however, operative for 90 days, carries only a 16- 
year age minimum. 


Other Important Child Labor Industries 


Newspaper selling. One of the most unfortunate 
codes, in its child labor provision, is that submitted on 
August 8 by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. It not only carries the exemption found 
in the blanket code allowing children 14 to 16 years 
to work three hours a day outside of school hours,—but 
it permits any child, of any age, to sell or deliver news- 
papers at any hour of the day or night provided it does 
not interfere with his school attendance. Here in the 
United States, selling and delivering newspapers seems 
to be regarded as a child’s occupation. Although no 
complete and accurate count of the number of chil- 


dren engaged in such work exists, the number of chil- 
dren under 16 years so employed is probably well over 
100,000. 

In most European countries, not only are adults 
used for the sale of newspapers, but such work is 
classed as one of the “hazardous” occupations for 
which a 16- or 18-year age minimum is set. It is to be 
hoped that, despite the popular myths that all news- 
boys are the sole support of widowed mothers and all 
newsboys rise to fame, there will be some modification 
of this provision before the code is signed. 


Canneries. Another stronghold of child labor is the 
canning industry. The canneries have successfully pled 
the seasonal nature of their work and their special 
needs, and in the modified form of the President’s Re- 
employment Agreement, under which many canneries 
are voluntarily operating during the present season, 
there are special concessions permitting unlimited 
hours of work. Since canning is usually classed as a 
manufacturing industry, the flat 16-year age minimum 
of the President's agreement should hold. We await 
with interest to see whether, when the specific code 
for this industry is drafted, there is to be any “special” 
need for child labor in canning during this period of 
unemployment! 


Commercialized Agriculture. The effort of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee to have the Sugar Sta- 
bilization Agreement include regulation of child em- 
ployment and working conditions in the beet fields is 
mentioned in the article by Mr. Gibbons (p. 5) who 
appeared at the hearing in Washington. So far no 
other agricultural industries which utilize child labor 
have come to the fore, but as they do an opportunity 
will be presented to end child exploitation in com- 
mercialized agriculture as well as in industry. 

Such in brief are the chief land marks of the codes 
as they affect child employment. It is still too early 
to determine either how effective the provisions will 
be in the codes finally adopted—or how rigidly they 
will be adhered to. The codes are not self-enforcing 
and public sentiment, while a powerful weapon, may 
not reach the ten or fifteen per cent of employers who 
have flagrantly violated state laws and may flout fed- 
eral authority, unless restrained by fear of extreme 
penalties. Ratification df the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment so that a federal law can be passed when 
the codes cease to be in operation two years hence, 
must be urged more than ever, if the child labor gains 
born of the depression are to survive the return of 
prosperity. 


GRACE ABBOTT JOINS COMMITTEE 


}; is with great pleasure that the National Child 
Labor Committee announces that Miss Grace 
Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, has accepted member- 
ship on its Board of Trustees. 
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THE PRICE OF BEET SUGAR 


(Continued from page 5) 


ton for beets; instead they withhold payment until 
marketing the sugar, and then pay the grower on a 
basis of sugar content of the beets plus selling price 
of the sugar; and the growers in turn hold back one- 
third to one-half of the laborers’ pay. The amount 
coming in to the beet worker month by month under 
this system is simply not enough to enable him to keep 
up with his grocery bills. 

The final outcome of this chain is inevitable: low 
wages determined by cheap child labor; low stand- 
ards of living with bad housing, cheap and inadequate 
food and clothing; costly credit which destroys self- 
respect because of the hopelessness of ever getting out 
of debt; the end a subsidy in the form of public relief. 

During the past two years most of the beet working 
families have been on public relief for three to five 
months in winter and spring. The general policy of 
the relief agencies is that as soon as a family has signed 
a beet contract, it is cut off from public relief. Many 
families said they had been told by relief agencies to 
take the contract regardless of the price. Twenty-four 
of the families visited this summer had received relief 
during the past winter and spring, varying from $4 
to $15 a month with the size of the family. Six of these 
families received relief last winter for the first time; 
the majority had never received any help prior to two 
years ago. 

The crux of the beet labor situation is the wage. 
There is no escaping the fact that it is held at a starva- 
tion level because it is based upon cheap child labor. 
At the hearing on the proposed Sugar Stabilization 
Agreement held in Washington during August, were 
delegates from Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, 
Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, from the cane fields of 
Louisiana and Florida, and from the beet fields of 
Colorado and other states—all pleading for a reduc- 
tion in sugar production (except in their own section!) 
in order to raise the price of sugar. The beet sugar pro- 
ducers and processors refused to accept any reduction 


in beet production, but demanded on the contrary, 
the right for unlimited expansion! They were strangely 
silent on how the benefits of price stabilization would 
be passed on to the families engaged in beet work. 
CThere are estimated to be 30,000 beet working fam- 
ilies in Colorado alone.) The quota assigned to them— 
1,525,000 tons—was larger than the bumper crop of 
last year; but the beet sugar companies refused to enter 
the stabilization pact until granted a further increase 
in quota—to 1,750,000 tons. They must not be allowed 
to perpetuate under the increased quota, even by the 
indirect method of disclaiming responsibility, the pres- 
ent conditions in the beet fields of child labor, starva- 
tion, constant debt, and public relief. The beet sugar 
companies’ favorite slogan “American markets for 
American farmers” would be a very cruel joke unless 
it implied a decent living for the humblest beet work- 
ers—and that without working children in the fields. 





_ which have appeared in recent maga- 
zines include: “Will the Child Labor Amendment 
Fail?” and “Mrs. Pinchot Backs the ‘Baby Strikers’ ”’ 
in The Literary Digest for May 20 and ‘“‘A New Bill 
of Rights for the Children of America,” by Arthur R. 
W. Mackreth in the July 15 issue; “Children Freed,” 
in Time, July 10; ‘Lost Amendment Turns Up Again,” 
in the July 1 issue of Forbes Magazine; “Children Who 
Toil,” in the Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, July, 
1933; “Will the Codes Abolish Child Labor?” by Ger- 
trude Folks Zimand in The Survey, August 15; “Child 
Labor in 1933—An Anomaly,” by Clara M. Beyer, 
The Adult Bible Class Magazine for August; “The 
New Move to End Child Labor,” by Dorothy Dunbar 
Bromley, in the August issue of Current History; 
“Ratify the Child Labor Amendment” by Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in the Woman’s Home Companion 
for September, 1933; and “Child Labor End Foreseen 
as Outcome of Textile Code” by Grace Abbott in New 
York Times, Sunday, Aug. 13, 1933. 





Address 


more. 








JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN, Treasurer 
National Child Labor Committee 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I believe that boys and girls should be kept in school and out of 
industry and enclose $.......--.--ceccsen for the support of your work. 


THE AMERICAN CHILD is sent to all members contributing $2 or 








a 








